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ticulture and Forestry, filled every week 
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As indicative of the value of GARDEN AND Forsst as 
a medium of business announcement, attention is in- 
vited to the following extracts from letters of some 
regular advertisers : 


“ Orders of the bestclass; large buyers and good 
pay.” 
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The Northern Pitch Pine. 


NQUIRIES about this tree often reach us from Europe, 
] especially from France and Germany, where the im- 
pression prevails that it is the species which produces the 
pitch pine of commerce, generally known in this country as 
southern pine or Georgia pine, and now exported from the 
maritime region of the southern Atlantic and Gulf-states to 
Europe and South America in large quantities. The ver- 
nacular name is, in part at least, responsible for this con- 
fusion. It should be remembered that all our Pines on 
which the leaves appear in twos or in threes in the same 
cluster, and which produce coarse resinous wood distinctly 
marked by broad bands of dark-colored cells, are called 
Pitch Pines, and that the Pitch Pine in New England and 
in New Jersey is an entirely different tree from the Pitch 
Pine in Georgia, or from the Pitch Pine in California; and 
that there are more than a dozen different trees in the 
United States to which this name is applied by the people 
living in the regions which these trees inhabit. 

The northern Pitch Pine is the Pinus rigida of botanists. 
The wood of this tree was formerly used in building in 
those parts of the country where it was found before cheap 
transportation brought the more valuable material of the 
southern Pine-forests to northern markets. Now it is 
rarely manufactured into lumber, and during the last 
twenty years it is not probable that a single foot of it has 
been exported from the United States. The two Pitch 
Pines of North America, which now possess commercial 
importance, are the Pine of the south, Pinus palusiris, and 
the western or Oregon Pine, Pinus ponderosa ; and it is 
from the forests of the former that the pitch pine so largely 
used in the north is derived, and that furnish all the 
American hard pine sold in Europe. 

The northern Pitch Pine is a valuable and interesting tree 
in spite of the fact that the lumber it yields is not of the 
best quality. It grows naturally on poor and sterile land, 
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usually on sandy barrens, and less frequently in sour 
swampy soil. Its presence is a good indication that the 
soil which bears it is too poor to supply other trees with 
sufficient plant-food to compete successfully with this tree. 
Once in possession of a sandy plain on our northern sea- 
board no other tree can wrest this advantage from the 
Pitch Pine, and its hold upon existence is strengthened by 
the peculiar power it possesses of reproducing itself from 
seed. Seedlings spring up in great quantities in the neigh- 
borhood of seed-bearing trees, and grow rapidly in what 
would appear to be most unfavorable situations ; and it 
can be raised from seed sown in the open ground more 
easily and with greater certainty than any other tree which 
is hardy in the northern states. In this capacity of the seed 
to germinate readily will be found the greatest value of this 
tree, which seems destined sooner or later to be used in 
covering the great tracts of unproductive land Which occur 
in the neighborhood of our northern seaboard. Its value 
and adaptability for this purpose has already been proved. 
Thousands of acres of the New England coast have been 
covered with forests of this tree, raised from seed at a mere 
nominal cost, and nothing but the dread of fire prevents the 
extension of these forests over still larger areas. What 
appears to be barren soil, such as occurs on some parts of 
Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, and in southern New Jersey, 
will in forty or fifty years produce a forest of Pitch Pine of 
considerable money value for the fuel which it contains. 
No other method has yet been found by which such waste 
lands can be made to yield any return whatever, and any 
comprehensive system of agriculture must look to covering 
sooner or later these lands with trees, The Pitch Pine 
planted on barren soil will not grow to a large size or pro- 
duce anything more valuable than fire-wood. It will, how- 
ever, in a comparatively short time yield on the poorest 
land several cords of fuel to the acre ; and the fuel value of 
this wood is unsurpassed by that of.any other inhabitant of 
our northern forests, and for many purposes, such as brick- 
making and for charcoal, it is extremely valuable. When 
individual specimens have happened to grow in good soil 
they have sent up tall stout stems two or three feet in 
diameter. These trunks were eagerly sought for in the 
early settlement of the country, and were manufactured 
into timber and flooring of excellent quality and remarka- 
ble durability. In some parts of New Jersey houses tim- 
bered and floored with this wood a hundred years ago are 
still standing, and are in a perfect state of preservation. 
Such trees have now almost entirely disappeared, however, 
and there will probably never be a question of planting the 
Pitch Pine for timber, for where the soil is good enough 
to produce large individuals with straight clean trunks 
it will support a forest of more valuable species. 

As an ornamental tree Pinus rigida, although it is not 
suited to decorate a trim lawn, can be used sometimes to 
advantage when it is desired to produce bold, picturesque 
effects or to clothe a barren knoll with verdure. It grows 
rapidly; the trunk, covered with dark, deeply furrowed 
bark, broken into large, square plates, is always a hand- 
some object, and the color of the coarse, pale-green foliage 
makes a good contrast with the other trees of our woods 
and plantations. 

The form this tree assumes, when it stands by itself and 
has the opportunity to develop the stout branches which 
are characteristic of single individuals, is well shown in 
the picture on page 402, made from a photograph of a 
peculiarly picturesque Massachusetts tree, for which we 
are indebted to Dr. W. H. Rollins, of Boston. 


Monuments in Public Places.—I. 


ORE and more, as the years go by, the questions in- 
volved in the placing of statues and other monu- 

ments in our parks, streets and city squares must attract 
serious attention from all who have the artistic interests of 
the community at heart. These questions are three in 
number: Is the person or event to be commemorated 
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deserving of such conspicuous and lasting honor? Is the 
monument sufficiently excellent as a work of art to be 
worthy of its subject, to satisfy the eyes of those qualified 
to judge in such matters, and to aid in forming a correct 
public taste? And is it so placed that it appears to the 
best advantage itself and in harmony with its surroundings, 
so as to increase the general attractiveness of the spot 
where it stands? 

With the first of these three questions we need not 
greatly concern ourselves. Public monuments have very 
rarely been proposed to do honor to persons or causes 
whose commemoration would have a bad influence upon 
the community. We think that no such monument has 
ever been actually erected in this country, and if a number 
have been erected which record the existence of men in 
whom the public take small interest, no one need object 
to their presence for this cause alone. If a work of art is 
good as such, we may be glad to possess it, no matter how 
feebly our minds are impressed by the personality it por- 
trays, or the idea it expresses. 

ut the question whether or no the work of art is good 
as such is very important, and not alone from the purely 
artistic point of view. It is a misfortune if the eyes of the 
people are offended, and their taste corrupted, by the con- 
stant sight of bad works of art, but it is also a misfortune 
when such a work persistently imprints upon the public 
mind a weak, false, or grotesque impression of a man en- 
titled to reverence and respect. Bad monuments, in short, 
injure both those who look at them and those whom they 
profess to honor. And there are many such in all our 
cities. Who, for example, can be won to admiration of 
the poet by the contorted, ridiculous figure which, at the 
entrance of the Mall in the Central Park, bears the name 
of Burns? Or who can gain a fresh sense of the services 
that Seward rendered to the Republic by contemplating his 
statue on Madison Square? Farragut is really commemo- 
rated, really honored, by the figure which stands not far 
away from this Seward. Each time we pass it we think 
with gratitude and admiration of him, while we receive a 
never-failing impression of pleasure from the sight of the 
work of art as such. Nor need it be thought that the 
humblest among the populace are blind and deaf to the 
difference between the aspect and message of such works 
as these two. Hundreds of persons of all classes daily 
stop to study the Farragut statue, while, if one watches at 
the other end of the park, he will find that scarcely a 
glance is ever directed to the Seward. No one points out 
the Dodge monument on Sixth Avenue to the passing 
stranger, and, probably, few people know even that there 
is a bust of Washington Irving in Bryant Park, though, if 
these were really fine works, they would be recognized, 
like the Farragut, as among the things every visitor to 
New York should see. St. Gaudens’ statue of Lincoln not 
only adorns the city of Chicago, and daily teaches its 
people what sculptor’s work should be, but it helps to in- 
terpret our greatest man to the rising generation. But 
what lessons are inculcated by the statue of Lincoln in 
Union Square? And who will ever care to inform himself 
about Bolivar after seeing his equestrian figure in the 
Central Park? 

The proportion of bad monuments to good ones in any 
American city to-day is probably at least ten to one. The 
collective effect of so many poor ones in deforming our pub- 
lic places and in discouraging, if not corrupting, the people’s 
taste for art can hardly be overestimated, and surely the 
time has come when a more serious sense of responsibility 
should be impressed upon those who have such matters 
under their control. Whatever is now admitted to our 
parks and streets is almost certain to stand there for cen- 
turies. We cannot hope for many successful efforts like 
that of General Custer’s widow, who, a few years ago, se- 
cured the removal of a ridiculous statue of her husband 
from the Government grounds at West Point. The only 
sure and sensible way to avoid bequeathing monstrosities 
to our children is to prevent their erection. 
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Adequate means toward this end have been provided as 
regards the Central Park at least, for no monument can be 
erected there without the permission of a committee of 
three persons well qualified to choose among good and 
bad works of art. Until lately, it must be said, this com- 
mittee has consistently erred on the side of leniency. All 
lovers of art, therefore, were gratified to learn last spring 
that it had refused permission for the erection of a statue 
already completed, but judged of insufficient merit. They 
may regret that this same statue has since been set up in 
one of our small city squares; but it had better be there 
than in the park, and the precedent established by its rejec- 
tion will surely work for future good. There is no danger, 
we believe, of over-severity in the matter. It is a painful 
task to refuse a work which is offered by generous, well- 
meaning citizens, and a task certain to bring a measure of 
unreasoning public condemnation upon those who are 
prominent in its performance. It is not likely that our 
park will ever be deprived of a work of even a reasonable 
degree of excellence, while it is likely that for many years 
to come foolish and grotesque monuments will be offered 
to it in ever-increasing numbers. We feel, therefore, that 
this is a subject with regard to which public sentiment of 
the right sort should be appealed to, and that the press and 
the people ought to encourage those in charge of our public 
places consistently to temper mercy to the artist and would- 
be donor with justice to the people at large and the cause 
of art. The streets and parks of a great city ought to be 
guarded against the intrusion of bad works of art even 
more carefully than the apartments of a public museum ; 
for while hundreds or even thousands of persons may daily 
visit the museum, tens of thousands must, whether they 
will or not, daily look on objects set under the open sky. 


Black Tea and Green. 


HAT is the difference between black tea and green 

tea? Are they produced by different plants or 

merely by different methods of treating the leaves? And 

are the Oolong and Japanese teas, so popular in this 

country, really green teas or black? One so often hears 

these questions asked, and so seldom gets a reliable 

answer, that our readers may be interested in the follow- 

ing account of Japanese tea-production which we quote 
from Mrs. Scidmore’s “‘ Jinrikisha Days in Japan.” 


The Tea-plant, as every one knows, is a hardy evergreen of 
the Camellia family. It grows a thick and solidly massed 
bush, and, at first glance at a field regularly dotted and bor- 
dered with the round bushes setting close to the ground, one 
might easily mistake it for Box. In the spring the young 
leaves crop out at the ends of the shoots and branches, and 
when the whole top of the bush is covered with pale, golden- 
ag tips, generally in May, the first picking takes place. 

he second picking belongs to the fire-fly season in June, and 
after that great festival tea comes in from the plantations in 
decreasing quantities, until the end of August. The choicer 
— of tea are never exported, but consumed at home. 

hoice basket-fired tea, such as is used in the homes of the 
rich and well-to-do Japanese, sells for one or two dollars a 
pound. There are choicer, more carefully grown and pre- 
pared teas, which cost as high as from seven to ten dollars a 
pound, but such teas are shaded from the hot suns by matted 
awnings, and the picker, going down lines of these carefully 
tended bushes, nips off only the youngest leaves or buds at 
the tip of each shoot. The average tea, bought by the ex- 
porters for shipment to the United States and Canada, is of the 
commonest quality, and, according to Japanese trade statistics, 
the average value is eleven cents a pound, as it stands, sub- 
ject to the export duty and ready for shipment abroad. 

Japan tea came into market as a cheaper substitute for the 
—_— teas of China, those carefully rolled Young Hysons and 

unpowders of our grandmothers’ fancy. Europe has never 
received the Japan teas with favor, but the bulk of American 
importations is Japanese. . . . For green tea, the leaves are 
dried over hot fires almost immediately after picking, leaving 
the ¢heine or active principle of the leaf in full strength. For 
black tea, the leaves are allowed to wilt and ferment in heaps 
for from five to fourteen days, or until the leaf turns red and 
the harmful properties of the keine have been partly destroyed. 
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The Oolong tea of south China is nearest to green tea, its fer- 
mentation bein limited to three or five days only, while the 
richly flavored Black teas of north China are allowed to fer- 
ment for twice that period, to prepare them for the Russian 
and English markets. .. . The Japanese government made 
experiments in the manufacture of black tea in the province of 
Ise, but the results were not satisfactory, and no further efforts 
have been made to compete in that line with China. Japan 
will continue to furnish the world’s supply of green tea... . 
The young tea-leaves, picked in May and early June, comprise 
more than half the whole season’s crop, succeeding growths of 
leaves being coarser and having less flavor. Tea which is to be 
exported is treated to an extra firing, to dry it thoroughly before 
the voyage, and, at the same time, it is ‘‘ polished,” or coated 
with indigo, Prussian blue, gypsum and other things, which 
give it the gray lustre that no dried tea-leaf ever naturally 
wore, but that American tea-drinkers insist on having. Be- 
fore the tea-leaves are put in the pans for the second 
firing, men, whose arms are dyed with indigo to the elbows, 
go down the lines and dust a little of the powder into each pan. 
Then the tossing and stirring of theleaves follows, and the dye 
is worked thoroughly into them. ... This skilled labor is 
paid for at rates to make the Knights of Labor groan, the wage- 
list showing how impossible Tea-culture is for the United 
States until protectionist tea-drinkers are ready to pay ten dol- 
lars a pound forthe commonest grades. During the four busy 
months of the tea-season the firers are paid the equivalent ‘of 
eleven and four-tenths cents, United States gold, for a day’s 
work of thirteen hours. Less expert hands, who give the 
second firing, or polishing, receive nine and six-tenths cents 
aday. Those who sort and finally pack the tea and who work 
as rapidly and automatically as machines, get the immense 
sum of fifteen cents. . . . Each year the United States pays 


over $7,000,000 for the nerve-racking green tea of Japan. 
‘ 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
XVII.—DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


it was, I believe, Sir George Cornewall Lewis who declared 
that life would be a very enjoyable thing were it not for its 
pleasures, which is convincing proof that he must at some time 
or otherhave interested himselfin gardening, since this pursuit, 
which at first seems, of all others, the mostgentleand enticing, 
leads the unwary dilettante from woe to woe before it has done 
with him. 

As soon as our forest is tall enough to show above it, weare 
talking of erecting an arch at its most obvious point of en- 
trance, with the appropriate inscription, 

Abandon hope, all ye who enter here! 


our experience leading us to think that the only true way to 
enjoy a prospective wilderness is to find one’s blessedness in 
being among the happy few who expect nothing, and there- 
fore can never have any but agreeable surprises. This arch, 
which perhaps will more appropriately take the form of a 
lich-gate, is to be sculptured with high-reliefs ef the wood- 
chuck and the field-mouse, while the rose-bug and the borer 
are to find a prominent place in the general decoration. This 
architectural step has been suggested by the appearance of a 
new enemy, which has destroyed the last vestige of our confi- 
dence in conifers, and is a new proof of that perversity in trees 
to which I have before reluctantly called attention. 

Early in July we noticed a tendency to droop in the leaders 
of some of the Pines and Spruces, but concluded it might be 
the dry hot weather which had affected their uprightness. A 
week or two more passed, and the new tassels of the year’s 

rowth all began to turn yellow and to hang down disconso- 
lately. We then supposed that some one in ps might 
have given the tops of the little trees an unfriendly twitch, 
from which they were suffering ; but as the days went by and 
a stout littke Norway Spruce near the house began to lose its 
top-knot, and Episcopus himself showed a bad kink in his 
mitre, we thought it worth while to look into the matter more 
closely, so we chopped off the head of one of the sufferers and 
gave it a post-mortem examination. Dissection revealed rav- 
ages, and the fatal secret was out. There was a worm at the 
core! 

And not one worm, but many, small, white, plump and per- 
severing, indifferent to resin, and coolly tunneling their way 
down the inside of the stem toward the ground. Certain leaks 
on the outside, and port-holes of their own construction, 
showed the exact length to which they had gone, so that by 
cutting just where these signs disappeared, we had the satis- 
faction of ending the earthly career of the leading invader by 
snipping his fat unpleasant carcass neatly in two. 
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We pursued our insidious foe from tree to tree with the 
shears, and beheaded him with great slaughter. But, alas}. it 
was only a realization of the ys gation: sneer, about — 
off your nose to spite your face, for when we had decapitate 
the worm we left a headless tree to serve as his monument, 
and, in some cases, the wretched little monster compelled the 
destruction of three years’ slow growth. 

The parent of the worm, being a fly of ambition and taste, 
invariably picked out the biggest and showiest of the poor 
little struggling trees to lay her eggs in, so that after the day 
of judgment was over and the ins(ect)urrection crushed, our 
pride was crushed with it, for the borer, not being, alack! the 

aseless fabric of a vision, left an awful wrack behind, both of 
our Pines and our vainglory. 

Small comfort do we find in the assurance that the Pines 
will be none the worse for topping, for, with a life and trees 
so short as ours, ‘ta few years” are not to be lightly regarded, 
and the poor hill had precious little good looks to lose, and 
has been waiting for its beauty already quite lng enough. 
Moreover, what assurance can we have that every summer 
will not bring with it fresh devastation? It takes a year or two 
for insects to find you out; but their first call is never their 
last. If the borers have intelligence of the existence of Pines 
on ‘‘ Doctor’s Hill,” they will come again as sure as the tax- 
collector, and new woes are in store for us from their visi- 
tations. 

Moved by that desire to find consolation in our neighbor's 
ills, to which La Rochefoucauld cynically alludes, we go about 
spying at the tops of other people’s evergreens, and find that 
this is the borer’s year. Driving, a few days since, in a neigh- 
boring village, I saw, with concern, a long row of tall Norway 
Spruces at least forty feet high, that enclose a public garden, 
all suffering from the attacks of our fell marauder. Luckily, 
their tops will hardly be missed, while ours—Wae’s me! as 
Carlyle would moan. 

Now the question arises, Is there any prevention as well as 
cure for this infliction? Is there any application obnoxious to 
the borer’s mamma that can be put where she would lay her 
eggs, and so induce her to move on? Has she any avowed 
distaste for whale-oil soap or coal-tar or kerosene emulsion, 
or any other unpleasant odor? And if there-is such a deter- 
rent, where should it be applied—on the very top of the 
leader, or at the place where the new shoots start from the old 
year’s growth? 

When a person sets out to plant a tree or two he scarcel 
bargains for having the study of entomology thrown in, wit 
a course of chemistry into the bargain, not to mention toxicol- 
ogy and the trade of wholesale murder, until he might as well 
begin the career of gardener by serving an apprenticeship to 
the Czar of Russia, I am horrified by the bloodthirstiness 
developed by this seemingly innocent diversion ; still, this but 
confirms the view of pleasures before quoted. Indeed, I am 
not sure but there is opening for an essay on the Dangerous 
Moral Tendencies of Gardening. The only objection to it is, 
that if the Legislature of Massachusetts got wind of sucha 
thing it would pass a law which might prove inconvenient. 
There are advantages in having your morals legislated about 
by a paternal, not to say Puritanically paternal, government, 
but there are drawbacks also—one does not always wish to be 
virtuous by act of Parliament. Still, if the legislation can be 
brought to bear upon worms, we will not complain. 

An eminent Philadelphia physician, visiting Boston, was 
struck with an inscription in the Public Garden, “ Dogs for- 
bidden to swim in this pond on Sunday,” and remarked that 
he knew that education had been carried to an advanced stage 
in Massachusetts, but he had not learned before that even the 
dogs had been taught to read! How delighted we should be 
to learn that the Gypsey Moth has been warned off by the 
General Court. So far we of the South Shore have been left to 
cope, somewhat ineffectively, I admit, with our own insects, 
but if the famous moth finds us out we may expect the govern- 
ment myrmidons at its heels, and let us hope that they will 
carry the Web-worms with them. But a commission ramping 
about the fields, even for so praiseworthy a purpose, has its 
terrors, 

Another discouragement comes in the worm which saws off 
the small branches of the Oaks and leaves the ground strewn 
with twigs, as after a storm, but that supercilious insect 
— trees the size of ours, and he is still to be antici- 
pated. 

Upon some of the dwarf evergreens we have discovered a 
white scale insect, something like a Mealy-bug, which covers 
the trunks and branches with its white spots, but that seems to 
yield to the dissuasive effects of soap and water, and disappears 
after a good scrubbing. 
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The Hemlocks are to be watched with a new anxiety since 
the newspapers tell us of a worm that is destroying the foliage 
and killing the timber in Potter County, Pennsylvania. This 
creature infests the trees in great quantities, to the dismay of 
the lumbermen, who are unable to destroy them. It is hard 
enough to persuade a Hemlock to grow anyway, but if a 
beast is lying in wait to devour it, we may as well give up 
altogether. I am told that there is a book as big as the Bible, 
published by the Agricultural Department in Washington, 
about nothing in the world but the insects injurious to forest- 
trees, which seems enough to discourage the planters, even of 
a wood that can be covered by a pocket-handkerchief like our 
own ; but, to crown all, we rashly took a Brobdignaggian in the 
tree-line to walk in our Lilliput one day—a Brobdignaggian to 
whom the largest Elm in Hingham is but a walking-stick—and, 
looking down upon our three-inch Oaks, he complained that 
there were not trees enough! Lucus a non lucendo—fancy a 
forest with that deficiency! Having, moreover, discovered 
that our favorite Beeches were Black Birches, he contrived to 
impress us with the fact that the best of our forest was the 
prospect, and that, when the trees were grown, we should not 
even have that! That Brobdignaggian was a terror! Luckily 
he had not much daylight to see the place in, or we should 
never have the courage to go on, for, wherever we had a good- 
sized tree he advised that it should be cut down, and if there 
was a square inch of territory without a seedling he thought it 

_would be a good plan to put in a handful ; and he even showed 
a disposition to discredit our crack story about a yield of forty 
bushels in the palmy days of our great Pear-tree, Methuseleh, 
but that may have been because we tried to make him believe 
they were barrels. 

So much for taking a Man-Mountain into Lilliput. I would 
not have trusted that one alone upon the premises with a pair 
of scissors, for there is nothing less to be depended on than 
the cutting mania. Granted that one ultimately accepts the 
situation, the moment when your tree comes down is always 
one of anguish. It takes so long to grow, and is so easily de- 
stroyed. Our Brobdignaggian took his toll at last, for he pointed 
out the fact that the flourishing little Elm I have been cherish- 
ing to shade the seat in the Box-arbor from the noon-day heat, 
was really injuring the Box, and should come down, which it 
did forthwith, as a tribute to his superior knowledge, a nice 
little tree, too, that it would take ten years and more to grow 
again. 

ewe have another disturbing visitor who insists upon a vista, 
which involves the sacrifice of a fine clump of Lilacs and 
Buckthorn that shuts off a view of the northern part of the 
place. We are disposed to think that it would be an im- 
provement to get a glimpse of the great Elm-trunk and the 

reen grass beyond ; but, suppose we do not like it when the 
Sechas are down, what then ? 

Even given on his part the best artistic perception, does it 
follow that another man’s views of what you ought to like 
always suit your own? 

May it not perhaps be wiser to work out your own problems 
in your own way? Human nature is so constituted that it 
yearns for authority, and when it gets authority it chafes 
thereat, and each man cherishes his own unwisdom as dearer 
than the knowledge of another. Such contrary beings are we 
that it is always what we have not that seems the greater bless- 
ing, and we seldom know when we are well off. The hardest 
state of mind to attain is content, and so little do we know the 
essence of happiness that finding the contented man we forth- 
with compassionate him for his lack of ambition, or gird at 
him for supineness, and pride ourselves upon our own divine 
unrest. 

Even thus do the educating influences of the garden lead 
us round to philosophy, and the vista through the bushes 
opens out a moral perspective. 

It is only by what we suffer that we learn what is worth 
while, and, judging by the amount of suffering our amateur 
gardening gives us, we ought in time to have the wisdom of 
Solomon, which, ranging from the Cedar of Lebanon to the 
Hyssop on the wall, must have given him a good deal to un- 
dergo. No wonder that he discovered that “all is vanity.” 
Probably it was borne in upon him by finding a borer in his 
own pet Cedar, or a caterpillar crawling over the remains of 
his last Hyssop. 

We, struggling along after that illustrious gardener of Israel, 
have at least mastered one lesson, the important one that 
Nature, the rudest of task-mistresses, takes pains early to im- 
press upon her pupils, sternly reiterating, 


I teach by killing, let the others learn! 
M. C. Robbins, 


Hingham, Mass. 
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Dijon.—II. 


"THERE is but one real park at Dijon, and the fact is shown by 
its name, which is simply ‘The Park.” It was begunin the 
year 1610 as a private pleasure-ground for the ‘‘ Great Condé,” 
who was then Governor of Burgundy, and was designed by 
Le Nétre. Thus the memories of two men, each the greatest 
of his time in his own path, unite to give it unusual historical 
interest ; and it also has peculiar artistic interest from its un- 
likeness to the designs with which we generally associate the 
name of Le Nétre. Here are no marble terraces and sculp- 
tured fountains, no clipped avenues and arbors, no formal yet 
intricate paths and ornamental beds of color. Regular though 
the design is, it is extremely simple, and now that the trees 
have attained gigantic size and the picturesque outlines of age, 
the park gives, as a whole, an impression of peacefulness and 
sober but almost artless charm. This impression is enhanced 
by the fact that, as is the case with most parks in provincial 
towns which lie at a distance from the busy streets, it is almost 
always empty except on fine Sunday afternoons and _ holidays, 
Even when we visited it, on a lovely Sunday morning in July, 
no carriage-wheels but our own were heard, and only two iso- 
lated pedestrians broke the wide stillness by a footfall on the 
gravel paths. I doubt whether at the most favorable times 
this park is very full of life; for itis so far away from the 
centre of the city that only energetic walkers can reach it on 
foot; and, moreover, the natural environs of Dijonareso lovely 
that such walkers may well seek refreshment there rather than 
in the place which, while thinking only of his own pleasure, /e 
grand Condé was preparing for the populace of to-day. 

An avenue of about three-quarters of a mile in length leads 
to the only entrance of the park from the south-western gate 
of the town. It is planted with four rows of trees, of no great 
age, and, unfortunately, unsymmetrical aspect. Among them 
I noticed Lindens, Horse-chestnuts, Ashes, Locusts and two 
kinds of Maple, Acer campestre and A. platanoides. But 
about midway ofits length occurs a large rond-point, with a 
big basin in the centre, and from this point on the planting 
has been done with Elms alone, and the effect is consequently 
better. All this, however, is modern work—/e grand Condé 
felt no impulse to join the city to his park by a wide public 
highway. It is only when we approach a great monumental 
gate-way, opening ina high wall, that we see traces of the work 
of the great seventeenth-century gardener. From this gate-way 
runsavery wide, straightavenue, at the far, dim end of which we 
barely discern the shape of a picturesque little chateau. This 
avenue, half a mile or more in length, is forbidden to wheels, 
although on each side of its broad central strip of turf runs a 
road quite wide enough to receive them. Carriages may 
follow the road which, under thickly overhanging trees, en- 
circles the park at its outer edge, but all other portions must 
be visited on foot. However, it is no hardship to walk in 
weather such as central France can give us in July, and the 
sunny quietude of the stately scene is so enchanting that one 
hardly wishes for the gay coaches that in Condé’s time doubt- 
less enlivened all parts of the enclosure. After walking a 
while we begin to feel, too, that in Condé’s time the place 
itself cannot have been nearly so beautiful as now. For we 
see that it is rather a wood traversed by straight roads than a 
park in the modern sense of the word ; and, of course, a wood 
in its youth has little of the beauty, and none of the majesty, 
which characterize one where two centuries have developed 
the trees to magnificent proportions, and yet have broken few 
gaps through their ranks. The full sense of the special 
character of this park is not obtained, however, until one 
reaches a great circular space, half-way up the avenue, 
whence twelve straight roads diverge in as many different 
directions. Often in other old parks, as notably in the 
one at Dresden, we find a central avenue flanked by 
masses of trees too close for the eye to penetrate, 
beyond which might lie a genuine forest, but beyond which 
really do lie open lawns and sunny paths and flower-beds. 
From the central space in the park at Dijon, however, we see 
down the twelve radiating roads nothing but unbroken walls 
of foliage supported by gigantic trunks sheathed with luxuriant 
Ivy. Only a bit of blue sky shows at the end of each perspec- 
tive, and the forest-aspect is enhanced by the fact that all the 
roads are turfed. Twelve great stone seats encircle the open 
space, alternating with the debouchments of the roads. Thus, 
the design of the park may be compared to that of a great 
wheel, with the outer drive for the tire, the twelve grass-roads 
for spokes, the central area for the hub, and all the spaces 
filled by a thick growth of ancient trees, Otherwise there is 
nothing to be described, save a few small paths, which, on the 
side by the river, run from the outer drive toward the twelve 
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roads, and here and there open into little irregular glades 
which cannot be dignified by the name of lawns. 

But there is a river-side to the park, and this is really its 
main point of interest, giving it a variety and charm so great 
that one never thinks of its design as being monotonous or 
tame. From the beginning the little far-off chateau has 
asserted its importance in the scheme, attracting the foot as 
well as the eye, and giving an artistic reason for the long 
avenue perspective; and, as we approach it, curiosity is 
whetted by the discovery that it cannot be reached—it lies on 
the other side of the narrow river Ouche. But, toemphasize the 
tact that this is the picture we have been brought to see, the 
encircling drive here widens out into a fine terrace, over the 
edge of which we may look down along a massive water-wall, 
fringed with flowering plants, into the yellow stream below. 
Condé called the chateau La Colombiére—the ‘* Dove-cote”— 
and, to enhance its attractions, caused the park to be laid out, 
probably using it as a hunting-lodge or summer villa in agree- 
able contrast to the tall, grim, medieval pile which was his 
official residence within the town. Just what it is to-day I 
cannot tell, or whether tourists, more enterprising than we, 
could have found an easy way to it and a pass-word to unlock 
its doors. In that golden Sabbath stillness it seemed pleas- 
antest to think of it as a sort of enchanted home of sleeping 
princesses, ignoring certain prosaic signs which seemed to 
imply some not very dignified sort of modern serviceableness. 
A little to the right of the chateau lies a little island in mid- 
stream,crowded with those tall spiring Poplars—not Lombardys, 
but Black Poplars lopped of their large branches, and feathery 
to their lofty tops—without which no scene would look truly 
French. The clipped hedges too, which are almost equally 
characteristic of the land, although they do not occur in the 
park itself, surround the chateau and give it dignity and charm 
together. And right and left, as we lean over the low balus- 
trade, the eye can follow the pretty stream lying deep between 
its verdant banks, and see, off the soft, blue hills beneath, a 
sky almost as brightly blue as our own country shows us in July. 

A great majority of the trees within the park itself are Horse- 
chestnuts and Elms, and it was here that I first discovered 
what a Horse-chestnut might become. ‘A symmetrical tree 
with a compact round head’’—thus it is described for us in 
botany-books and horticulturists’ catalogues, and thus we 
usually see it, not only in America but in Europe too. But 
here, where it has grown in masses, and for generations, its 
aspect is so entirely different that no one, seeing the size and 
outlines of these Dijon trees, and not seeing their foliage, 
would be likely to fit them with their proper name. Along 
the grass-roads especially, as one viewed them from the central 
space, they rose to an enormous height, with broken outlines 
and huge pendent branches, now revealing a great reach of 
massive trunk, and again concealing it by luxuriant irregular 
cascades of foliage. No more unpicturesque tree could be 
imagined than a ‘fine Horse-chestnut,” as we commonly 
understand the term; but I have never seen trees more 
picturesque than the old Horse-chestnuts here. 

New York. M. G. Van Rensselaer. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


ARISTOLOCHIA GRANDIFLORA is now finely in flower at 
Kew, a plant of it having been kindly presented by Mr. 
Sturtevant, who found it two years ago in a garden on 
the Hudson River under the name of A. jpelicana (see 
GARDEN AND Forest, vol. iii., p. 596). Until Mr. Sturtevant’s 
plants came I do not believe the true A. grandiflora had 
been in cultivation in England for many years, the com- 
moner A. ornithocephala being generally grown under that 
name. 

In the house here devoted to Victoria regia there is a 
very vigorous plant of A. grandiflora with about twenty 
flowers and buds upon it, and the large, long-tailed, extraor- 
dinary-looking blooms hanging from the roof over the 
great tray-like leaves of the Victoria have a particularly 
striking effect. As a stove-climber for large houses this 
Aristolochia has quite exceptional claims It grows very 
freely in a moist, unshaded house. 

Mucuna ATROPURPUREA is an annual attraction in the large 
Palm-house at Kew, where it is now at its best. Like the 
majority of the perennial species of this genus, it grows 
very vigorously, its Bean-like shoots extending many yards 
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along wires or anything else that they can entwine them- 
selves round. The leaves ure large, ternate, and covered 
with a silky tomentum ; the racemes are axillary, pendu- 
lous on cord-like stalks a foot long. Each raceme is about 
as large as a pound-bunch of grapes, and is made up of 
about twenty flowers, each two and a half inches long and 
colored blackish purple. They last a long time, and are 
copiously produced by healthy plants. The bean-like pods 
of this species are coated with prurient hairs, which are 
celebrated as an anthelmintic known as cowage or cow- 
itch. The species is a native of the East Indies. 

Gourps as Srove-ciimpers.—The attractiveness of the 
Water-lily house at Kew at this time of year is largely due 
to the tropical Gourds, which are planted in a shallow bor- 
der all round the house and trained along under the roof, 
from which the fruits now hang in great profusion. Luffas, 
including Z. gigantea, which has a cucumber-like fruit five 
feet long ; the large Bottle Gourds ; the Trichosanthes (Snake 
Gourds); the brown reticulated Sikkim Cucumber, with yel- 
low, crimson, orange and variegated Cucumis and Momor- 
dicas, are now at their best. They are as attractive in colors 
as the most brilliant flowers, and they are a novelty to 
many of the thousands of visitors who come to Kew daily, 
and who “have never seen such queer-looking cucumber 
things before.” 

AERIDES Lawrenci# and A. Sanderianum are merely 
forms of one species, and that a very beautiful one. The 
flowers are the largest of all Aerides, and their colors are 
pretty. Both kinds grow as freely as their ally, 4. edora- 
tum, and flower. as regularly. Frequent importations of 
them are made chiefly by the Messrs. Sander & Co., in 
whose nursery a fine lot are now in bloom. Each 
flower is at least twice as large as the flower of A. odora- 
tum, and colored white or cream-yellow, with the segments 
tipped with bright amethyst. The form named 4A. Law- 
rencié by Professor Ruchenbach was described by him in 
1883 as ‘‘the best and most beautiful Aerides ever intro- 
duced,” and it was shortly afterward sold by auction for 
thirty-five guineas, the purchaser being Sir Trevor Lawrence. 

Lemorne's New Grapioit.—These are now a handsome 
feature in our bulb-border, and promise to remain an at- 
traction for some weeks to come. They are fulfilling all 
that their raiser predicted for them—namely, hardiness suf- 
ficient to enable them to withstand the cold of an English 
winter, floriferousness, and constitution which is easily ac- 
commodated by the most ordinary soil. That their flowers 
are large, distinct and beautiful goes without saying, and the 
question, Are they equal in beauty to the Brenchleyensis 
section of Gladioli? is answered differently by different cul- 
tivators. Certainly the two sections fully merit favor just 
as Tea Roses and Hybrid Perpetuals do. We grow a rep- 
resentative collection of both, and now that we know the 
good qualities of Lemoine’s Nanceianus seedlings we 
should not willingly discard one of them. 

INTERESTING ComBinaTIons.—An attractive large bed along 
one of the principal walks at Kew is made up of compact 
bushes of Olearia Haasti and Tiger Lilies. They are in 
flower together, and the gray foliage and white flowers of 
the Olearia are a capital foil to the bright orange of the 
Lilies. Another bed is formed of small bush Rhododen- 
drons and Lilium Canadense ; another of American Azaleas 
and LZ. superbum, while LZ. aurafum is grown in large quan- 
tities among various kinds of shrubs. The effect of these 
large masses of Lily-flowers could not be easily surpassed, 
and their perfume makes the whole garden pleasant. Z. 
candidum, which is usually a failure at Kew, has done well 
here this year. ZL. /ongifiorum is also very fine ; in fact, 
the Lilies generally are better than they have ever been. 
This is probably due to the moisture and coolness of the 
present summer. 

CARNATIONS are now more popular than ever before. 
The number of named kinds in English gardens is legion, 
and it is somewhat remarkable that fanciers of these plants 
can find marks of distinction in every one of them. They 
are not every man’s plant, or rather it would be more cor- 
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rect to say the different varieties cannot be cultivated in 
the same garden—those kinds which thrive in one place 
failing in another. A remarkable fact in relation to seed- 
ling Carnations is their dying out after a few years’ culti- 
vation, or, if they do not die out, they revert to some infe- 
rior form. Of course, many are stable enough in character. 
The raisers of new seedling Carnations send their most prom- 
ising kinds to be cultivated in the trial grounds at Chiswick, 
side by side with those of established reputation. These 
are examined annually by a committee of experts, who 
award marks or certificates to the best. The list of cer- 
tificated new kinds is published in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and in this way growers are made 
acquainted with the best new seedlings as tried at Chis- 
wick. The examination of Carnations, Annuals, Peas, 
Beans and several other classes was completed last week. 
Tomatoes will be examined shortly. Meanwhile, the exhi- 
bition of these plants under first-rate cultivation, in a large 
house set apart for them, is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. A house over a hundred feet long by thirty feet 
wide is entirely filled with Tomatoes, two of each kind 
being grown and labeled with the raisers name. The 
gardens in which these trials take place are open to the 
public as well as to the Fellows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 


Kew. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 
Some Hybrid Gladioli. 


ANY years ago | obtained bulbs of Gladiolus purpureo- 

auratus, and at once began to raise hybrids between this 
species, then new, and the Gandavensis varieties, and had sev- 
eral sorts when Monsieur Lemoine first offered his hybrids for 
sale. Among the first seedlings were Alguacil and Corporal, 
which I still regard as worthy of a name and place though 
raised so long ago; indeed, Corporal, to which the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society awarded a first-class certificate 
in 1884, is still the brightest of all my varieties. I mention 
this to show that there is a strong element of chance in 
hybridizing operations ; the first attempt may produce results 
which thousands of subsequent seedlings may not surpass. 
Nevertheless, every year has added to my collection, which 
now numbers, of the Lemoinei strain, sixty-four varieties, all 
sufficiently distinct to be recognized. Notall which have been 
named have been preserved, for whena seedling has appeared 
of the same general appearance as a named kind, the stock of 
the latter has been sacrificed and its name and number given 
to the new-comer. 

Of a lot of seedlings more than half will have the form of 
G. purpureo-auratus, that is, hooded over at the top by the 
strong curvature of the upper petal. This form is generally 
accompanied by a uniformity of color, red or purplish red, 
with a crimson blotch on the lower petal, which is tipped with 
agreenish yellow. Yet I have seen three of this shape which 
I think are good enough for any collection: Lemoine’s 
Sceptre d’Or, which is a fine, clear, yellow flower; Lemoine’s 
Masque de Fer, a bright red flower whose two lower lateral 
petals are black, with a bright yellow point in the centre of 
each ; and a seedling, probably from the latter, which appeared 
among my plants two years ago ; it is exactly like its supposed 
parent, except that every division of the flower is edged with 
a fine white line. ‘ 

A great many of the seedlings produce flowers of a broad 
open shape, which, combined with their color, has caused 
them to be compared to magnolias, not, I think, a very close 
comparison. These are mostly of a pink, red or purple color. 
Some of the best I have of these are Condesa (F.C. C., 1884), 
a large flower whose color is much like that of a well-ripened 
water-melon, and Centurion, which is deep red, of an orange 
cast, the lower petals being crimson and black. 

Another class.combines the colors:of the first section with a 
much more open shape. Many of these are very good, as 
their tints are brighter and the yellow of their lower petals is 
devoid of greenness and is sometimes changed for pure white, 
as.in Prince Regent (F. C. C., 1886). Admiral is another good 
one of this class and is a remarkably strong grower. Auto- 
crat and Steward are also worth growing. 

A fourth class has flowers about as widely opened as the 
Gandavensis kinds, and a ground color of light buff or salmon 
(1 have never seen a Lemoinei variety with white ground), 
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blotched heavily on the lower central petal or the lower lateral 
one. Many of these may be seen at horticultural exhibitions, 
and I raise a large number every year. Of this class I have 
added to my list Principessa, which is a tall variety with a 
purple throat, La Duquesa, with cherry and yellow blotch, 
and Umpire (F. C. C., 1887), whose two lower laterals are 
brownish red. It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, that the stems 
in classes one and four are usually tall and slender, and in the 
others more like those of the Gandavensis sorts. 

These four classes will be found to include over ninety per 
cent. of every large collection of seedlings of the Lemoinei 
strain. Anything really new and striking must come from the 
small residue, such as Suffragan, a very small red and yellow 
flower, which most people would not like, but so brilliant that 
I still keep it; Pontiff, which frequently has all six segments 
tipped with yellow and the lower one grained with narrow 
parallel violet lines, and M. Levéque (Lemoine’s), deep crim- 
son-purple throughout. I sow the seed of weil-opened flow- 
ers Only, yet more than fifty per cent. of the seedlings prove 
to be of oP cal ape peli type ; how strong and vigorous 
must the influence of that species be to appear so abundantly 
for nearly twenty years, though not but once in all that time 
has a flower of that shape furnished seed for my sowing. 

My experience with Monsieur Lemoine’s Nanceianus strain 
has not been great, but from my observation I should say 
that their value lies more in what they promise to be than in 
what they are. The complaint that they have but one flower in 
perfection at a time does not appear to me to be well founded, 
tor [ have to-day counted six perfect and gigantic flowers on the 
variety Comte Horace deChoiseul, and three pale-pink flowers, 
not yet withered, occupied the lower part of the same spike; 
fading is the defect of this otherwise fine flower. President 
Carnot also fades, though not so badly; but the graining and 
mottling, which is delicate and beautiful in the parent Saun- 
dersi, becomes coarse and displeasing in this. In others the 
shape is objectionable, being too wide for its height. No 
doubt, these and other defects will be absent in seedlings yet 
to come, but I do not believe that Nanceianus or Lemoinei, or 
any other strain, will ever attain the excellence of the Ganda- 


vensis tribe. “ae. ” 
Canton, Mass, W. E. Endicott. 


Spring-flowering Bulbs. 


‘TR first spring-flowering bulbs are now making growth in 

the border, and this may be considered a warning to 
plant this class of bulbs as soon as possible. None of my other 
bulbs rest for so short a season as those of the Taurian Muscari, 
which, having remained dormant scarcely a month, in the 
middle of August have made leaves some three inches long. 
An examination will soon show that many bulbous plants are 
slowly commencing to move, and, of course, if such bulbs 
are kept unplanted valuable time is lost to their detriment; 
Bulbs, corms and rhizomes are always rather mysterious 
things, and a general collection proves of constant interest, 
and is no small care, until their habits are well known, Be- 
tween the accommodating ones which can be persuaded into 
growth and flower by a little moisture at any season, and the 
obstinate ones which refuse to grow until a certain season of 
the year, there is a wide difference with many variations and 
with all manner of vagaries. 

However satisfactory those plants are which grow and 
bloom with regularity and small care, to one with a spirit of 
garden adventure in his veins there is great fascination in the 
cultivation of unreliable and difficult subjects, such as the 
Oncocyclus Irises of which Mr. Orpet wrote last week. This 
fascinating group interests me very much, and after some ex- 
perience I have sometimes thought I knew how to grow them, 
and then again I have concluded that they are capital subjects 
to humble one’s pride in his cultural skill. It is very well un- 
derstood that, given certain protection, so that conditions of 
growth may be controlled, a fair proportion of these plants 
may be expected to bloom, but some of us have too little time 
in the garden to watch pots and frames, and we wish to grow 
hardy subjects in the open. Certainly the Oncocyclus Irises 
are hardy and do bloom well in the open sometimes, and it 
would be interesting to know, ina general way, the proper 
conditions. The first 7 Susiana I planted made a strong 
growth in the fall, and with other things in a south border was 
covered with hard forest-leaves, and in the spring flowered 
strongly. Since then I have grown numbers of them by the 
most approved advice, and the result is generally unsatisfac- 
tory. Pots were tried last season, an experiment I shall not 
repeat. I grow abouta dozen kinds of Oncocyclus Irises, and 
they are all equally uncertain as far as culture is concerned. 
They are ail beautiful in flower, however, and well worth 








growing, though, like the fisherman's trout, their beauty is 
somewhat enhanced by the difficulty of securing them. The 
reign of /. Gatesii as the finest of this family was rather short, 
as we already have a successor in /. Lorteti, which is nowsaid 
to be ‘‘ the most beautiful Iris ever introduced.” It is some- 
thing like 7. Gatesii, but with lovelier tints. 

Not every one is willing to devote time to plants which re- 
quire care, and, fortunately, the general run of commercial 
bulbs, as Daffodils, Tulips and Hyacinths, require little or 
none. This note may serve to remind some reader to secure 
at once a liberal supply for the coming year, for the planting 
season is over all too soon. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Cycads. 


ANY of these plants are valuable for a certain boldness 
of effect,.some singularity in growth, and they often 
have tough foliage, which stands well under rough usage. 
In general, the Cycads grow better in a warm house, but this 
is not essential for all of them; the well-known Cycas revo- 
luta, for example, will flourish under ordinary conservatory 
treatment in winter, and through the summer it can be used 
for out-door decoration. Nor are they exacting as to soil. A 
good loam, somewhat sandy and ne aoe A enriched with old 
manure, will satisfy them, and they should be potted firmly. 
They should be drained well, watered freely while they grow, 
and less abundantly, of course, in winter. They are not very 
liable to insect pests unless much neglected, their chief enemy 
being scale; this may be readily removed by the usual 
methods. 

C. revoluta, popularly, though erroneously, known as the 
‘Sago Palm,” is, doubtless, the most frequently seen in culti- 
vation, since it has been imported from Japan and China in 
very large quantities of late years. The stems, of various 
sizes, from six inches to six feet in height, are denuded of 
leaves and roots and then boxed up like so many logs of 
wood, and thus shipped to large dealers in the United States 
and Europe. These stems possess much vitality and seldom 
fail to grow after such harsh treatment, unless they have been 
exposed to frost or otherwise ill-treated in transit. Our recent 
fashion of using the leaves of this plant in funeral decorations 
is nota novel one. A similar custom was popular in Saxony 
tifteen or twenty years ago. 

C. circinalis, though not nearly so often seen as the fore- 
going species, is perhaps the handsomest member of the 
genus. It has long, graceful, pinnate leaves, which some- 
times attain eight to ten feet in extreme length, the pinne 
being falcate and from six to twelve inches in length, dark 
green and glossy on the upper side and paler beneath. The 
stem is stout and somewhat similar te that of C. revo/uta, and 
it seldom branches, except when extremely old, the branching 
habit being said to be more common in the male plant than 
the female. 

Another handsome species is C. Rumphii, which, when 
small, bears some resemblance to C. circina/is, although it 
becomes more distinct as it attains age. C. Rumphii has a 
slender stem, from which is produced a crown of pinnate 
leaves that are from four to six feet long. The pinnz are 
narrow, lanceolate and pale green, and rather thin in texture. 
This species is a native of the Indian Archipelago, and, though 
elegant in appearance, is hardly equal to the preceding. 

Dion edule, another interesting member of the family, has 
a strong constitution, and is capable of withstanding much 
neglect. It is a native of Mexico, and has a stout, rough stem, 
from which are produced a number of stiff, pinnate fronds, 
the pinnz being smooth, dark green and sharply pointed, and 
the lower part of the leaf-stalks being clothed with short, white, 
woolly hairs. This plant will grow in a cool house, and may 
also be used to advantage out-of-doors in summer, since the 
leaves are not easily injured. 

Encephalartos villosus is also a fine plant, and in general 
characteristics has much in common with the Dion, but 
makes a finer specimen. All the species of Encephalartos 
make stout short stems, and make them slowly, too, and £. 
villosus produces a number of fronds at a growth, as is the 
habit of the Cycas. These leaves are from four to six feet 
long, pinnate, with pinnze from six to eight inches long, the 
edges of the latter being spiny, and also terminating in a 
spine. The stem and crown of the plant arealso more or less 
covered with tomentum of light color. 

E. Altensteinii is another admirable member of the genus, 
and in a general way resembles the preceding, but the base of 
the petioles is much swollen and the leaves are more widely 
spread. £. Altensteinii, in common with the other members 
of this genus, is of African origin, and may be used out-of- 
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doors in summer, though such treatment may retard its 
growth somewhat. 

The Zamias, too, include several handsome plants among 
their thirty-odd species, one good species being Z. furfuracea, 
a stove-plant from Mexico, which bears pinnate leaves about 
three feet long, the pinnz being broad and rather irregular in 
outline. The leaflets are stiff and leathery in texture, and, as 
the varietal name indicates, the plant is inclined to be scurfed 
with brownish tomentum. There are also some very hand- 
some species among the Macrozamias, a genus closely allied 
to the above, notably fine sorts being 7. f/umosa, with slender 
semi-erect leaves and long pinne, M. Miguelli and M. spiralis, 
all of which are worthy of a place among select foliage plants. 

Holmesburg, Pa. W. H. aplin. 


The Blackberry Crop. 


pve years ago it was hardly possible to recommend any 
Blackberry as having the essential elements of a fruit 
good for market or home use. Now we have fairly well tested 
these first-rate berries, the Snyder, the Agawam and the 
Taylor. Perhaps our best plan would be to take this list and 
reverse it for planting. The Taylor is a noble berry. The 
Agawam is somewhat smaller and delicious. Both are sweet 
and both are hardy. Snyder is absolutely hardy and a fairly 
good berry. There is not much difference in these three sorts 
so far as prolific bearing is concerned. The quality of the 
two first named is decidedly best. I am also confident that 
Snyder needs a soil more moist and cool to give good crops. 
It dries up more easily ina time of drought. I find it gives me 
very fine crops at the foot of a slope in rich strong soil ; 
whereas Taylor and Agawam give me fine returns from all 
soils. However, all Blackberries are easily injured by very 
dry weather. This must not be misinterpreted to imply that 
the Blackberry can be grown on wet lands, for it cannot. 

In order to receive the largest and best crops I have adopted 
this plan of growth: For two years after setting I cultivate 
with harrow and hoe; then I let the berries take possession of 
the land. They will keep out the grass and weeds without 
help. I allow the canes in such a field to grow till fall, when I 
cut them back to five or six feet. The old canes are left till 
spring, as they help to prevent crushing with snow. This plan 
of culture is, I know, sharply criticised, but I have tried all 
ways, and am satisfied that it is best for me. I presume those 
who grow largely for market will find the difficulty of picking 
such a field too great. But the plan of growing in rows will 
be also formidable for home culture. The Blackberry is a 
ferocious plant. 

Besides the three sorts named, I have experimented with 
Wilson and Wilson Junior, both of which are too tender north 
of New York, though both are delicious when they can be 
grown. The old Rochelle, or Lawton, is also useless at the 
north, although all improved sorts pass in market as Lawtons. 
Kittatinny is a fine berry in size and quality, earlier than Law- 
ton, which was disseminated as long ago as 1865, but it cannot 
be relied on as hardy year after year. I geta croponce in three 
or four years. I have rooted out all but a corner where they 
are allowed to grow for sake of the good they tried to do. 
Wachusett’s Thornless is small, fairly good, but not entitled 
to much space. Dorchester is so wholly superseded as to 
need no further reports. Erie is also to be set down as having 
no claims for general planting. 

The Dewberry has so far failed to develop more than one 
or two sorts adapted to cultivation. The Lucretia is the best 
that I have tested. It is not quite hardy, but, for all that, gen- 
erally furnishes a fair crop of superb berries. It begins to 
ripen July 2oth, ora little earlier. This is two weeks before 
the High Bush. As a market fruit it is very taking, and if it 
can be obtained without too much trouble it is profitable. 

The demand for blackberries is very large, and it is grow- 
ing. The wild berry can now rarely be obtained. The chief 
trouble has been with the sourness of unripe Lawtons and 
Kittatinnys. When not dead-ripe, these berries are poor 
enough. As consumers get a taste of the sweet sorts, they 
ask for them and buy greedily. It is not, however, a crop to 
plant extensively, except on land which is unsuited for any- 
thing else. The best plan is to have a variety of small fruits ; 
with Blackberries much less abundantly planted than Rasp- 
berries. 

The crop this year is excellent, both in quality and in quan- 
tity. For home use, no fruit is more wholesome or delicious. 
It is first-class for cooking, canning and for dessert. The cul- 
tivation of the best sorts should be encouraged, from a sani- 
tary point of view, as a most wholesome summer food. 

Clinton, N. Y. E. P. Powell. 
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Correspondence. 


“ A Massachusetts. Forest.” 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir,—Mr. Baxter’s enthusiastic article about the Blue Hills of 
Massachusetts (in your issue for August 5th) prompts me to urge 
again the creation of one general board of commissioners 
endowed with power to take lands for park purposes in any of 
the twenty municipalities which compose Greater Boston. 
These eight cities and twelve towns possess a million inhabit- 
ants and more than a thousand million dollars’ worth of taxed 
property. The whole district needs to reserve at once numer- 
ous small plots of land for squares and breathing-places ; and 
for country parks not the Blue Hills only, but the Fells and 
some other wild lands as well. These needed reservations 
will never be secured unless the several municipalities will 
unite for the purpose. Let the next Legislature frame an act 
naming a metropolitan park commission and giving it power 
to take lands regardless of town and city boundaries. Let the 
act provide money for the purchase of lands by means of a 
state loan to be repaid in fifty years by the interested towns. 
Then let the act provide that it shall take effect and the com- 
mission come into existence only when a majority of the votes 
cast at special elections held in the twenty municipalities shall 
be yes votes. 

A tax levied on a growing thousand millions at the rate of a 
tenth of a mill on the dollar would in fifty years yield more 
than enough to pay off a loan of five millions spent in the pur- 
chase of lands to-day. Five millions would to-day buy sites 
for at least fifty squares averaging five acres, together with ten 
thousand acres of wild lands distributed between the Fells, the 
Blue Hills and other quarters. Another tenth of a mill on 
every dollar would provide a hundred thousand a year for 
road-building and maintenance. Thus easily can Greater 
Boston save, if she will, her reputation as the most beautiful 


t enlightened city in A ica. 
ane. mos enlightened city in America Charles Eliot. 


[This letter should have appeared in last week’s issue, 
which contains an editorial allusion to it.—Epb. ] 


The Florists’ Convention.—I. 
Extracts from Papers Read. 


HE seventh annual convention of the Society of 
American Florists was held at Toronto last week. 
The society had never before met without the limits of the 
United States, and the courtesies extended to the members 
from this side of the boundary by the local clubs and the 
city authorities made the convention a most agreeable one 
in its social features. The addresses of welcome by the 
Mayor and Alderman Hallam were particularly happy, and 
the response by Judge Hoitt, of Nashua, New Hampshire, 
contained fitting allusion to the services rendered to horti- 
culture by English societies and Englishmen. The visitors 
received the most cordial attentions, and the garden-party, 
with the accompanying banquet in the beautiful suburban 
grounds of Alderman Hallam at Chorley Park, ‘deserves 
mention as an example of hearty hospitality. Mr. James 
Allison, Chief of the Department of Manufactures of the 
Columbian Exposition and acting head of the Department 
of Horticulture, was present throughout the meeting, having 
come at the request of Director-General Davis to report the 
progress made in organizing the World’s Fair and to invite 
suggestions as to the best means of securing an appro- 
priate representation of the horticulture of the country at 
the exposition. A committee was appointed to report on 
this subject, and they recommended the necessity of imme- 
diate action, as the time was already too short for securing 
the proper growth of plants for exhibition. They also 
recommended that arrangements should be made for ample 
out-door space for gardening, and they advised the man- 
agers to invite the owners of private conservatories to 
make contributions of specimen plants for the display. 
Mr. John Thorpe, the first President of the society, was 
unanimously recommended as a suitable man to take 
charge of the interests of floriculture at the exhibition. 
The work of the year specially commended in the report 
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of the Secretary was that of the Committee on Nomencla- 
ture, whose members have taken great pains to secure ac- 
curacy in the naming of garden-plants, and especially to 
reduce the number of synonyms. The officers elected for 
the ensuing year were James Dean, of Bay Ridge, Long 
Island, President; William R. Smith, of the Botanic 


Gardens, Washington, Vice-President ; W. J. Stewart, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, Secretary; Myron A. Hunt, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, Treasurer. 
to be held at Washington. 

Extracts from some of the more important papers read 
at the meeting are given below : 


The next annual meeting is 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


President Norton, in his opening. address, stated, as a grati- 
fying fact, that the membership of the Society was still increas- 
ing, and that there was more money in the treastiry than there 
had been at any time since the organization of the Society, 
seven years ago. Nearly 1,000 names are found now on the roll 
of the Society, and the number of new members who have 
joined during the early part of this year is much larger than 
that of any previous year in its history. Mr. Norton alluded 
to the present tendency of growing specialties, and he attrib- 
uted the excellence which had been attained in the growing of 
special plants like Roses, Carnations, Violets, Chrysanthe- 
mums and the like, to the devotion of florists to individual 
flowers. This excellence was more manifest in the market, 
because growers took care to reject poor blooms, culling them 
out and throwing them away, so that the improvement in the 
general quality of those plants which were sold has been very 
marked. ~ : 

During a year or two past certain flowers have brought 
much higher prices than ever before, and this illustrates the 
truth that people are always willing to pay the highest price 
for good quality, so that the extra pains required in growing 
the best plants and in preparing them for the market always 
has its reward. Wholesale dealers have no trouble in dispos- 
ing of such stock, and in spite of its high cost is more readily 
sold than flowers of inferior quality. 

The President congratulated the | upon the improved 
methods of arranging cut flowers. The loose, natural way of 
putting them together with long stems and healthy foliage and 
with an eye to soft harmonies and contrasts of color, and the 
habit of using only a few colors in each basket, is a vast im- 
provement upon the style of a few years ago, when matches, 
corn-broom and wire were considered indispensable factors 
in making up designs, and when an infinite variety of flowers 
of all colors was packed stiffly together. 

Mr. Norton recommended that ampler opportunities should 
be afforded to women for going into business as florists. In 
retail stores especially they have been found exceedingly use- 
ful, not only as book-keepers and cashiers, but in waitin 
upon customers and filling orders. Their correct taste an 
aptitude for recognizing the beautiful in form and color makes 
their services of value as artists and designers. Many women 
to-day throughout the country are doing profitable business 
on their own account, and there is room for many more in an 
occupation so pleasant and for which they are so admirably 
fitted in refinement and taste. 

It was said to be an appropriate work of the Society to en- 
courage in every way public exhibitions of plants and flowers. 
There is no better way of advertising for the trade than by 
displaying florists’ productions at such exhibitions. It edu- 
cates public taste and creates a demand for florists’ products. 
Horticultural exhibitions which are supported mainly by con- 
tributions from private collections are very creditable, but the 
exhibitions are always better when they are supplemented by 
the stock of commercial growers. 


: REVIEW OF NEW PLANTS. 


This was the subject of a long paper compiled by Mr. 
William Falconer, of Glen Cove, New York, from reports on 
various classes of garden-plants made by recognized experts 
in special fields. Thus the lists of Hardy Perennials were pre- 
pared by Mr. Edward Gillett, of Southwick, Massachusetts, 
and Mr. George C. Woolson, Superintendent of Planting in 
the New York City Parks, The cent new Chrysanthemums 
were named by Mr. Edwin Lonsdale, Secretary of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. The lists of new Begonias were 
made by John Saul, of Washington; J. N. Gerard, of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey; F. T. M’Fadden, of Cincinnati; Mr. E. G. 
Hill, of Richmond, Indiana; Henry A. Dreer, of Philadelphia ; 
and Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, of the United States Nurseries, 
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Short Hills, New Jersey. Mr. E. V. Hallock, of Queens, Long 
Island, wrote of Bulbous Plants; Messrs. E. G. Hill and A. P. 
Simmons wrote of Fuchsias and Geraniums and soon. The 
plants named were not all new, but many of them are little 
known, and the catalogue, with descriptive notes on each 
plant, is a valuable one. The lists of some of the more im- 
portant plants are given below. 


NEW FRENCH RoSES.—Most of these Roses tried last win- 
ter proved worthless for growing under glass. Out of 
nine varieties of Tea Roses I found only one which I con- 
sidered worth another year’s trial. Here are the names of the 
ones I found of no value: Souvenir de Clairvaux, Comtesse de 
Witzthum, Comtesse Eva de Starenburg, Jaune Nabonnaud, 
Maurice Bauvier, Princesse de Sarsina, Souvenir de Lady Ash- 
burton and Souvenir de Madame Sableyrolles. Elisa Fugier, 
with a white flower somewhat resembling Niphetos, but 
stiffer-stemed, is the only one I shall try again. Among 
the hybrid Teas 1 imported four kinds and shall try three of 
them for another year. These are Madame Caroline Testout, 
a large pink Rose of good, firm petals and stiff stem, but not 
sufficiently double; Triomphe de Pernet Pere, a sweet red 
Rose, but with too much purple in it for a good cut flower, with 
the form of General Jacqueminot, anda bettercolor would have 
made it a good rose ; Marquise de Salisbury, which only lacks 
size, and is otherwise an elegant rose; it is a free bloomer, 
and its flowers are a brilliant velvety red, but entirely too 
small.—Ernest Asmus, Hoboken, N. F. 


BEDDING RosEs.—Etoile de Lyon is showing up well in the 
open ground. This beautiful Tea succeeds better outside 
than under glass, and is one of the hardiest of the Tea class. 
Madame Agatha Nabonnaud is one of the finest bedding 
Roses anda good grower; color, flesh-tinted rose ; buds large 
and fine. Duchesse Marie Salviate is a beautiful new Tea Rose, 
and a free grower and bloomer; color, orange yellow, show- 
ing red. Madame Pierre Guillot is pte the finest of the 
new Teas, and is now blooming well in the open ground. 
The color of its flowers is richer than that of Madame 
Watteville. Snowflake and Lady Lambert seem to be identi- 
cal, and so do Dinsmore and Madame Charles Wood. Mrs. 
Degraw and Henri Plantier are the same.—Dingee & Conard 
Company. 

{[Nore.—As regards Mrs. Degraw: Mr. William Burgess, 
formerly of Glen Cove, Long Island, and now of Brooklyn, 
and well known as of Marechal Neil fame, told me that he 
raised this Rose from seed, perhaps thirty years ago, and 
named it in compliment to an ex-president of the New York 
Horticultural Society. Anyway, this Rose has been grown in 
quantity about Glen Cove for twenty years or More and gen- 
erally known as Mrs. Degraw or the Burgess Rose, and as such 
Mr. Burgess exhibited it, year after year, for many years at 
the Queen’s County, New York, agricultural fairs at Mineola. 
And many rosarians, John N. May among them, who have 
seen the Rose here, and to whom I sent plants of it, assured 
me that it was quite distinct from any other Rose. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, I claim nothing regarding its dis- 
tinctness.— Wm. Falconer.]| 


New Roses.—Augustine Guinoisseau, a hybrid Tea, is a 
sport from La France, and similar to it except in color, which 
is white, faintly flushed with pale pink. In masses or bunches 
the flowers are admired by every one. Kaiser Frederick is a 
Tea Rose of the Gloire de Dijon type, producing freely large, 
very double flowers, with the same coloring as those of Mal- 
maison. I consider this a decided break in climbing Teas, the 
yellowish salmon tinge common to this class being entirely 
eliminated. Climbing Perle and Climbing Niphetos, both gen- 
uine climbers, throw up strong, vigorous shoots eight to ten 
feet in length. The Gulf and Pacific states will find these roses 
great acquisitions. 

Madelaine d’Aoust, Tea; color, coppery yellow; petals, 
heavily edged with white ; buds, medium size; growth, mod- 
erate; an excellent and distinct bedding Rose. Madame 
Pierre Guillot, Tea; color, creamy white; petals, edged with 
rose; buds, large and of beautiful form. Compared with 
Madame de Watteville, the color is similar; buds larger, more 
double. Every shoot bears a bud, and has not the Watteville 
habit of throwing blind wood. Clotilde Soupert, Polyantha 
Tea: one of the most valuable Roses of recent introduction ; 
it has endured ten degrees below zero planted in the open 
ground. Waban, a sport from Catharine Mermet ; flowers, a 
very deep shade of rose, with a decided tinge of red on the 
outer petals ; in an even temperature of fifty-five to fifty-eight 
degrees it produces fine buds; young growths and foliage 
darker than in the parent, but otherwise it is exactly similar. 
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Our experience with it is limited to the growth and behavior 
of ten four-inch pot-plants, bedded out in January last. 

In the latest European sorts our experience is limited to a 
few months’ growth under glass. Madame Elis Lambert may 
be described as a medium-sized Marie Guillot, pure white, 
with an edge of rose on the inner petals, very double, free- 
blooming, distinct, and a good grower. Elisa Fugier; in form 
and color of bud very similar to Niphetos; every shoot pro- 
duces a bud; growth, very vigorous, much more so than in 
Niphetos ; promises well for forcing. Henri Brichard, hybrid 
Tea; produces very large, globular buds, in color similar to 
those of Captain Christy, with perhaps a deeper centre ; thor- 
oughly distinct, quite different from any in this section, good 
grower and free bloomer. Triomphe de Pernet Pére, hybrid 
Tea, said to be a cross between General Jacqueminot and the 
Tea-rose Désir; buds, of fair size, and in style like those of 
Jacqueminot; fragrant; cherry red; constant bloomer and 
vigorous grower.— fF. C. Vaughan, Chicago. 


RosE NOVELTIES.—Madame Pierre Guillot, Tea, a magnifi- 
cent and distinct new Rose, equally good for forcing or for 
open-ground bedding. This Rose will rank with the finest of 
the Teas. J.B. Varrone, Tea, isa variety which may be classed 
as intermediate between Comtesse La Barthe and Luciole. It 
combines the free-flowering qualities of the former with the 
rich coloring of the latter. A most distinct and valuable new 
Rose. Miss Marston, Tea, a large open-shaped flower when 
fully developed, of the general make and style of Catherine 
Mermet; a promising new Rose, which will probably force well. 
Madame Marthe de Bourg, Tea, a distinct-shaped bud of con- 
siderable length, somewhat after the form of Niphetos, but 
differing in color and texture. This Rose blooms well, forces 
readily, and is of good, sturdy habit. 

Other new varieties of the Tea section may be mentioned 
briefly : Souvenir de Dr. Passot, of very brilliant color, but too 
thin and scanty in petals, and not large enough ; Souvenir de 
F. Gaulain, a fine, strong, free-flowering Rose, quite double 
and of good form, but with a decided purplish cast; Jeanne 
Guillaumez has flowers of beautiful apricot color, but scarcely 
large enough in bud, very showy when full blown, and quite 
free; Gustave Nadaud has a bud of bright carmine color, 
shaded with yellow, long-pointed, lacking in substance, how- 
ever, and also in distinctness from other varieties ; May Rivers 
and Madame Olga are both very similar to the old variety 
Ophelia, and not distinct enough from Cornelia Cook. 

Georges Farber, Mademoiselle G. Goddard, Madame A. 
Tarle, Mademoiselle M. Fabisch, Mademoiselle M. Thezillat 
and Marquis de Foretan are novelties that should not have 
been put on the market, as they are of no value to any one. 

Augustine Guinoisseau, the so-called White La France, is 
a hybrid Tea. It is admired by many and condemned by not 
a few as lacking in distinctness of colee ; it is not white, but it 
is quite distinct from both the Duchess of Albany and La 
France. In every respect but color it is a veritable La France, 
and worthy of culture. Bona Weillshott, another hybrid Tea, 
is a plant of good growth and great freedom of bloom, but the 
flower is lacking both in color and form; occasionally it is 
quite fine, but so few good blooms are produced that it cannot 
be recommended. La France of 89 is a most distinct and 
fine Rose. It, however, is not “perpetual” in its bloom, like 
the hybrid Teas generally. It is semi-climbing in habit and of 
vigorous constitution, and promises well in form, size and 
rich coloring. Madame Hortense Montefiore, hybrid. Tea, is 
weak in growth, and the flower lacks size; undesirable. 
Madame Zea Collogne, of La France type, has a more dis- 
tinct combination of colors than most others of this type. 


HYBRID PERPETUALS.—Gustave Piganeau is most distinct 
and valuable on account of its fine form, large size and good 
color. These points, together with its great freedom of bloom, 
place it among the finest of its class. Gloire de l'Exposition de 
Bruxelles—a very dark crimson-maroon colored Rosé, with 
scarlet shadings. Very full and double and free and fine in 
habit. Oscar II. Roi de Suede is a very pronounced and dis- 
tinct Rose; color, cinnabar-crimson, with maroon shadings ; 
of strong growth, and bearing large, handsome flowers. Lady 
Arthur Hill, James Brownlow, Martin Cahuzac and Maurice 
de Vilmorin are Roses of prothise in this section, and can be 
commended for trial. 

The above hybrids are the most noted ones of the many 
sent out last year, but the judging has all been done from 
blooms produced under glass. 

Pink Rover.—A Bourbon of the general type and color of 
Malmaison, but somewhat darker in its shadings: will 
—— prove a useful variety—£. G. Hill, Richmond, 

ndiana, 
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New HARDY Roses.—My observations upon the Rose are 
chiefly with a view to their adaptation for garden-purposes. I 
can speak of but few this season. Augustine Guinoisseau 
seems to me an ae to the La France group, and likely 
to prove a valuable addition to this class of Roses. The 
color is a pale rose or cream, and apparently it flowers as 
freely as La France, the plant making a similar growth. We 
have now a trio of beautiful flowers, namely, La France, 
Duchess of Albany and the above, that will undoubtedly 
prove of great value for summer-bedding purposes. If we 
could add to these a pure white, the group would supply a fine 
pry of color forthe garden. Gustave Piganeau hasa flower 
of the largest size ; color, bright carmine lake; habit, good; 
petal, firm ; I confidently expect this Rose to prove an acqui- 
sition. The flower is similar to that of the Countess of Oxford. 
Jeannie Dickson has a striking flower of a bright cheerful 
color, rosy pink, and, from a single bloom, I am favorably im- 
pressed with it. It is another addition to the scentless class 
of Roses, and, like the Baroness Rothschild, its strength will 
make it a fine exhibition rose. Lady Arthur Hill is another of 
Dickson’s new Roses ; the form of the flower is rarely equaled, 
the color rosy lilac, and it appears to be a free bloomer.— 
Wm. H. Spooner, President of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 


AZALEAS FOR FORCING.—Verveneana bears a large double 
flower of a rich rosy pink color, broadly margined with white 
and with a carmine blotch, It is very distinct and free-flower- 
ing, and it forces well ; indeed, it is one of the best of its class. 
Imperatrice Victoria is perhaps the most beautiful of the 
double-flowering Azaleas, with flowers of rosy pink, banded 
with pure white. The plant requires careful attention during 
the hot summer months, or the foliage will turn brown and 
drop. Madame Louis Vervene is a most distinct va- 
riety, with flowers pure white, striped and spotted with 
rosy carnation tints. Triomphe de Mont St. Amand bears 
very large double flowers of a clear rose color, with pure white 
ribbon and a bright carmine spot on the upper segment. The 
best of the older varieties are Madame Vandercruysen, Simon 
Mardner, Empress of India, Emperor of Brazil, Bernhard An- 
dreas Sakuntala (if Easter is late), and Deutsche Perle (if 
Easter is early).— Fames Dean, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 


NEw PANsIES.—The old English and Scotch strains that the 
German seedsmen have taken hold of and subdivided into 
ever so many varieties remain practically the same under 
their new names, and I do not see that any improvement has 
been made in them except in the catalogues where they are 
rechristened. A really new strain is the Trimardeaux, origi- 
nated by a florist near Paris, France, but it has been greatly 
improved since its first production. These Pansies are very 
large in every way, with very hardy flowers and foliage, en- 
during well the extremes of heat and cold, and they give gen- 
eral satisfaction all over the country. Another new strain, 
also of French origin, is the Odier, or fine spotted varieties, 
which of late years have been greatly improved by the well- 
known specialists, Cassier and Bugnot, the latter especially in- 
troducing new shades of color and flowers which would have 
been thought impossible a few years ago. These last strains, 
however, are by no means as hardy as others, owing, I sup- 
pose, to closer breeding. These two races are the only really 
new varieties that have been introduced within the past few 
years, and that are, in my opinion, of any merit, and I have 
come to this conclusion after having tried within the past five 
years everything of note in the Pansy line.—Denys Zirngiedbel, 
Needham, Mass. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND HEATING OF GREENHOUSES, 


Essays were read on this subject by Mr. John N. May, of 
Summit, New Jersey; Mr. E. G. Hill, of Richmond, Indiana, 
and Mr. F. R. Pearson, of Tarrytown, New York. Mr. Pearson 
insisted especially on durability as an essential quality of such 
structures, and considered the constant expense for repairing 
one of the most serious drawbacks to commercial success. 
He advised the use of a continuous iron rafter, from the ridge 
to the ground and set in concrete, so that the frame of the 
house will contain nothing perishable. After explaining elab- 
orately the construction of such a house, Mr. Pearson spoke of 
certain conveniences, and from this part of his paper we 
quote the following : ; : 

Devices which save labor are matters of prime importance 
in the greenhouses of commercial florists, In aeeongeg for 
the application of liquid manure, for example, we have large 
vats out-of-doors that can be reached readily by carts, so that 
the labor in handling the manure is small. The manure is 
dumped into these vats from carts, and water is pumped into 
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them by steam. After soaking for twenty-four hours or more 
the liquid is drawn off into a side vat lower than the first; two 
valves close the pipes, one leading to the first vat,and one from 
the well from which our water-supply is obtained, and the same 
pipes and the same pump are used to distribute the liquid ma- 
nure. We have such perfect control of it that we use weak 
liquid manure regularly once a week, and sometimes oftener, 
and no more time is occupied than in the regular watering. 
The amount of labor saved by this will be best appreciated 
when we state that we can now water the place with four men 
with liquid manure in two hours, whereas by using cans it 
formerly took four men two days to go over the place. The 
difference in cost between the two methods would makea sub- 
stantial profit alone in twelve months. 

In me a me item of cost is the annual removing 
and refilling of the soil in which the Roses are grown. We 
use small tram car-wheels and dump-cars, the sides of the 
benches being used as tracks. These cars are made large, 
and run through the centre of the houses, carfying as much 
soil as a good stout boy can push, which is more than four 
boys could carry. When emptying a house, several cars are 
used, and two or three men are employed filling the cars. As 
fast as a car is loaded a boy propels it to the end of the house, 
where it is dumped into a cart in waiting and brought back ; 
during the time occupied in running down the first cara 
second car is filled up by the same gang of men, which keeps 
them constantly employed. By the time the second car is 
filled the first has been emptied and returned, so by the use of 
two carts to carry the soil away, and two or three cars in a 
house, the men are occupied constantly, and the greatest 
economy in labor is secured. Our houses are 304 feet in 
length, with doors at either end, which necessitates carrying 
the soil only 150 feet to the farthest point, and this is rapidly 
reduced as the houses are emptied. 

An idea seldom thought of is the location of the walks and 
the purlines with reference one to the other. We use drip 
bars, which we consider a decided advantage, as they reduce 
the drip in a house very much, but the location of the pur- 
lines is still a matter of vital importance, especially where high 
grade Roses are grown. Drip, in midwinter, on such Roses 
as La France or American Beauty, will often destroy flowers 
worth fifty cents to one dollareach. By locating the purlines 
over the walks almost every atom of iM in the house that 
would do damage can be obviated, and in our new houses 
none of the purlines are over the benches. Some will say 
there should be no drip in a properly constructed house, but 
we find the drip that causes the damage is that produced from 
condensation in midwinter weather, and not that which comes 
in from out-of-doors, and which never occurs when a roof is 
in proper condition. 

A point worth considering is the destruction of green-fly. 
We have been skeptical as to the advisability of evaporating 
tobacco-juice, worm, Sezer the moisture generated would tend 
to bleach American Beauty Roses, of which we are very large 
growers, and for that reason we experimented some time 
before using it on a large scale. Our experiments were satis- 
factory, and we furnished our whole place with pans or gal- 
vanized iron troughs, about three feet in length and four 
inches in width and depth, fitted to the steam-pipes, the steam- 
pipes running through the troughs. By setting the steam- 
pipes close to the bottom of the troughs the liquid is evapo- 
rated in about two hours, or much more quickly than if the 
troughs were placed on the pipes. This device should be 
used more as a preventive than a cure, for if the house is 
badly infested with green-flies it will take some time to remove 
them, but when the tobacco-extract is evaporated regularly 
and constantly no green-fly will ever appear. We have saved 
hundreds of dollars by the use of this simple remedy, and 
have demonstrated its desirability beyond all question. 

We consider it a great advantage to take the chill from 
water before ié is used on plants in midwinter. In watering 
we use a steam-pump. Thé distribution pipe, after it leaves 
the pump, is thrown into an ordinary galvanized hot-water 
boiler, such as is used in kitchens, entering at the bottom, the 
outlet being at the top. Through the centre of this heater or 
boiler a coil of one and a quarter inch pipe has been intro- 
duced containing about fifty or sixty feet. The exhaust steam 
from the pump is thrown into this coil, and, in passing through 
it, completely condenses, heating the water to a temperature 
of about fifty-five or sixty degrees in the coldest weather, 
which is about the normal temperature of the house. The 
advantage of this scheme lies in the fact that exhaust steam is 
absolute waste, and the lost heat is thus utilized. It is a very 
practical adaptation, from the fact that there is no exhaust 
steam unless the pump is working, and then the water is cir- 
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culating, so that the two conditions are inseparable. The 
danger in putting steam-heating pipes through the heater is 
that when the water had stopped passing through the heater 
it would soon become too hot to use. It would not be as 
economical as our plan, where nothing but waste steam is 
used. 


The question, What twelve plants are the best companions 
of Ficus elastica and Latania (Livistona) Borbonica for 
house decoration? was submitted to Mr. Robert Craig, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. Charles D, Ball, of Holmesburg, Penn- 
sylvania ; Mr. W. K. Harris, of Philadelphia ; Mr. F. G. Foster, 
of Hamilton, Ontario; and Mr. William R. Smith, of the 
Botanical Gardens at Washington, D. C. ; 

In the lists presented by these gentlemen, from which 
rare and expensive plants were omitted, Areca /lutescens, 
Kentia Belmoreana, Dracena fragrans, Pandanus Veitchiiand 
P. utilis were named five times; Asfidistra lurida and its 
variegated form and Cocos Weddelliana four times; Phenix 
rupicola and Ficus elastica variegata, three times; Araucaria 
excelsa, Dracena terminalis, Aralia Sieboldii variegata, Kentia 
Forsteriana, Phenix reclinata, Raphis flabelliformis twice; 
Seaforthia elegans, Cyperus alternifolius and its variegated 
form, Caryota urens, Cycas revoluta, Phormium tenax varie- 
gatum, Cordyline terminalisand Dracena Goldieana, onceeach. 


Notes. 


A. Lietze, a florist of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has written to a 
Chicago correspondent asking him to take charge of an ex- 
hibit for the World’s Fair of 400 varieties of Caladium. 


The raisin-crop in Fresno County, California, is the largest 
on record. Fully 4,000 Chinese are now engaged in the vine- 
yards of that county picking grapes, and they have advanced 
the price fifty cents a day over prices last year. 


A western paper recently stated that a citizen of the town 
where it is published had “ invented” a vine, to which he had 
given the name of Potomato, because it bears potatoes under 
ground and tomatoes above ground. This is not a new “ in- 
vention,” but probably a result achieved by grafting a Tomato- 
cion on a Potato-stock. 


Many of the visitors at Toronto last week remarked the 
thrifty condition of the street-trees. The American Mountain 
Ash trees were conspicuously good, and were loaded with fruit. 
The practice of cutting back the Lombardy Poplars seems to 

ive freshness and vigor to these trees, and they appear to be 
onger-lived than they are in the cities of the United States. 


Mr. Frederick McMonnies, a young sculptor who has recently 
been studying in Paris, has completed a statue of Nathan 
Hale, the famous Revolutionary spy, which will be set up in 
the City Hall Park in this city. He has also received a com- 
mission to design the statue of Victory, which will be the 
crowning ornament of the soldiers’ monument to be built on 
the government grounds at West Point by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, and he will be the sculptor of the large Colum- 
bus fountain for the Exposition grounds at Chicago. 


The death is announced, in his seventy-fifth year, of Dr. 
Henry Bennet, an English physician long established on the 
Riviera, where his garden at Mentone had become, under his 
zealous and intelligent care, one of the richest and most inter- 
esting in Europe. He is remembered as the author of a de- 
lightful book entitled ‘‘ Winter and Spring on the Shores of the 

editerranean,” by means of which he brought the Riviera, 
and especially Mentone, into wide repute as a winter residence 
for invalids. He found Mentone, a contemporary remarks, 
‘‘an obscure hamlet; he left it the resort of thousands of inva- 
lids from all countries, with all the luxuries and appliances 
suited to their condition.” 


The most striking feature in the attractive public garden 
at Dijon, known as L’Arguebuse, is the so-called Gros Arbre, an 
immense Black Poplar, for which an antiquity of more than four 
centuries is claimed. Its trunk is said to be fifty feet in cir- 
cumference, and — the fact that it has lost its larger 
branches, it is still well clothed with leaves and is a stately as 
well as an interesting object. One can hardly realize that it is a 
tree of the same species as the myriads of slight feathery 
Poplars which grow in almost every field in these parts of 
France. ° 


General Vincenzo Ricasoli, a distinguished Italian soldier 
who fought as a volunteer in Lombardy in 1848 and 1849, and 
later was the companion of Lamarmora in Sardinia and in the 
Crimea, and who in his old age came to be called the father of 
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horticulture in my i has recently died. His garden at Casa 
Bianca, near Port Ercole, was one of the richest in the penin- 
sula, and famous for the experiments its owner made there 
with ering Acacia, Palms, Cycads and other semi-trop- 
ical plants of which he was one of the first and most success- 
ful cultivators in Italy. He was particularly interested in the 
Bulletin of the Royal Horticultural Society of Tuscany, which 
he helped to found, and to which he made frequent and im- 
portant contributions, sweaty ry Ber its pages the results of his 
experiments and explaining his broad and catholic views on all 
matters relating to agriculture and horticulture. 


Professor Goodale, in his address as the retiring President 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in speaking of the possibilities of Economic Botany, said that 
the methods of improving plants are already known so well 
that ‘‘if all our present cereals were swept out of existence 
our experiment stations could probably replace them by other 
grasses within half a century. New vegetables may be reason- 
ably expected from Japan, which has already sent us many 
choice plants in all departments, and it is likely that some of 
our present vegetables, which are now much neglected, will 
come into greater favor and be improved. The fruits of the 
future will tend more-and more toward becoming seedless, 
just as pine-apples, bananas and some oranges are now. 
There is no good reason why we should not have seedless 
raspberries, strawberries and blackberries, and also raise, by 
cuttings, plums, cherries and peaches free from stones.” 


A writer in Downing’s Horticulturist, in the year 1846, stated 
that the Baldwin Apple “originated in Wilmington, near 
Boston, in that part which now makes a portion of the new 
town of Sommerville, in the county of Middlesex. The 
original tree grew on the farm of a Mr. Butters and was known 
for a time as the Butters Apple. This tree was frequented by 
woodpeckers, and Mr. Butters called it the Woodpecker Apple, 
which was soon abbreviated to the Pecker Apple. My trees, 
which I set out twenty-eight years ago, are registered ‘ Peckers.’ 
This fruit must have been known abouta century. Orchards 
were propagated from Mr. Butters’ tree pretty freely, about 
seventy-five years since, by Dr. Jabez Brown, of Wilmington, 
and Colonel Baldwin, of Woburn, and their sons, to whom the 
public are principally indebted for bringing the fruit so gener- 
ally into notice. From Colonel Baldwin and his family it took 
the name of -‘ Baldwin,’ by which the fruit is now everywhere 
known.” 


Last week Professor J. L. Edwards delivered a lecture at 
Chautauqua on the Arboretum at that place. Among other 
interesting statements he said that there are found there fifty- 
six different species of native trees, or half the number of spe- 
cies in the state. The tallest is a Hickory, 132 feet high. The 
largest is a Red Oak, twenty-three feetin girthand r1ofeet high. 
Twenty trees averageseventeen feetin girth. Thelargeststump 
is that of a Chestnut, over which was Built the original Chau- 
tauqua platform ; it measures twenty-seven feet around, The 
speaker said that all people, and especially young people, 
should become interested in trees for the following reasons: 
Such a study cultivates habits of observation ; the knowledge 
gained is intrinsically valuable ; trees have interesting historic 
and patriotic associations ; communion with nature is whole- 
some, cheering and ennobling ; literature is permeated with 
the spirit and imagery of the forest. The very terms employed 
in literary work are redolent of the woods. Paper from Papy- 
rus, book from Beech, library from liber, the inside bark, and 
leaf from leaves of the trees. 


The famous Grape-vine at Hampton Court, near London, 
was formally referred to as the largest whose size has been re- 
corded. Butin the volume of Downing’s Horticulturist for 
1846-1847 we find a letter, signed “J. J.S., Philadelphia,” which 
runs: “I have lately made an excursion to Burlington, New 
Jersey, for the purpose of obtaining the exact measurement 
of the most extraordinary Grape-vine I have ever heard of. It 
stands on a farm called West Hill, belonging to my late 
brother, two miles from the city of Burlington. . . . At three 
feet from the ground it measures six feet one inch round the 
trunk, and at ten feet high it is positively three feet in circum- 
ference. It is a native male Grape, and has been the wonder 
of the neighborhood as long back as the memory of man 
reaches. It is still healthy, and its giant folds run over and 
cover four trees, one of which is a full-sized White Oak, while 
the others are quite large.... This vine grows near a 
springy soil on upland, its roots, no doubt, penetrating to the 
water.” To this Downing adds: “The celebrated vine at 
Hampton Court . . . does not, as regards size, deserve to be 
mentioned in the same paragraph.” 
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Pree to all applicants. 


FLORAL PARK, Queens County (Long Island), N. Y. 


For GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS. 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 
importers of French Glass. Bent Glass. Skylight Glass. 


Special Importation for Rose-house purposes. 
















At pratt or by mail, Price 0c. 



























Thoughtful people should read the tes- 
timonials below, from cooks of 
national reputation. 

Joszex Burnett & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen,—I have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the beat to be found inthe market. 


PARLOA, 
School of jae oa Tremont Street. 













From Professor Biot. 


A dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable 
~4 oa aoe at ad _ detestably cheap, impure and deleteri- 


dum Sita ancwer  inquirl inquiries from the ladies of my various 
variably reply that wor the two 
eng pany -t 7 lenient on cookery, ‘ 1 certainly 


prepared oseph Burnett & Co., 
above bit ben J 












131, 183,185 & 187 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Pood ps pied, eeu’ hey] rst-class Lm trates ~ 
*-ircular, free. Send for Warner’s catalogue of 


Brooders and Hot Water Heaters. JAS. E. WARNER, 19 Park Place, New York City. 


Py men bh EXTRACTS are Souta ty ee 
generally throughou 
States aise int in many pore es 2 


ofiered, ut iniat upon ob chtniaing peteETTS. 28 as 



















EVERY OWNER OF HARNESS SHOULD USE 


FRANK MILLER’S 


ine of Best 

LILIES. HYAC BH YACINTHS, TU- 

ty Flee US, etc., etc, 

2 Intending pubens send for 
2 Catstogee now ready ready. Mention “G, 


and F. 
Allegheny, Pa. WW. . BECKERT, Seedsman. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
ERIE RAILWAY. 


The Picturesque Route of —— Via Niagara 
_= or Chautauqua wand Streams. Pano- 
a of Moun’ Ss, Forests and Streams. 
“SOLID TRAINS between New York and 
No ch e of cars. VESTIBULED Limit D 
eaeey ot ng without extra charge for fast 
time and superior service. 


W.C RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent. 


For House Culture 
and for the Garden, 
ast complete 


FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 
FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS, ETC. - 


Gives a beautiful finish, which will not 

el or crack off, smut or crock by hand- 
ing, does not lose its lustre by age; dust 
will not stick to work finished with it. Is 
NOT A VARNISH. Contains no Turpentine, 
Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious 
articles. It is simply a finishing dressing. 

Our goods have been manufactured by 
us for over three generations, and are 
recognized by the fine trade as the stand- 
ard of America. Endorsed by all 
horsemen and sold by all first-class dealers. 


Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are BANUPASTURES BY 
requested to mention that paper in cor- 


nape oe FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
responding with advertisers. NEW YORK. 


THE SILVA OF NORTH AMERICA: 


A Description of the Trees which grow naturally in North America, 
exclusive of Mexico. 


By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 


Illustrated with Figures and Analyses drawn from Nature by CHARLES EDWARD FAXON, and 
engraved by PHILIBERT and EUGENE PICART. Jn twelve volumes, quarto, each containing 
Sifty Plates. Price, $25.00 each, net. Vol. Il. now ready. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle, of London, said of Vol. I. : “Whether we regard it from 
the point of view of pure botany, gardening and woodcraft, or from the standpoint 
of art, typography and book-production, it stands out in all respects as a most re- 
markable undertaking.” 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


xx East 17th St., New York. 


THOS. W.WEATHERED’S SONS. 


ESTABLISHED, 1859. 
Greenhouse and Dwelling Heating, 
Self-Feeding Boilers for Small Conservatories, 


Doubie Dome Direct Circulating Boilers 


For Heating Greenhouses, Dwellings, etc., 


Horticultural Architects and Builders of 


4 eg Conservatories, Palm Hor etc., erected com of 
1 wood, iron and wood combined, or with metal sash bars, 
Secek complete or material cut out, fitted ready toerect. Portab 
ape Window Conservatories and Plant Protectors kept 
on stock. 


THOS. W. WEATHERED’S SONS, 
No. 244 Canal Street, New York. 


Send six cents for Illustrated Catalogue, and please mention this paper. 


CARPETS. 


Scotch Axminsters, Royal Wiltons 
Lowell Brussels, 


PERSIAN AND ORIENTAL RUGS, 


Axminster and Ambusson Carpets 
SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED TO ORDER. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Satin Damask, Rich Brocades, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Cretonnes 


SILK AND COTTON FABRICS 


In Artistic Colorings for Wall Coverings 
and Curtains. 


Proodovay K 19th ot. 
Sew York. 


HITCHINCS & CO. 


Established 1844, 
Greenhouse Heating 


VENTILATING. 


Base-Burning Water 
Heaters for Small Con- 
servatories, 


Corrugated Fire 
Box Boilers for ; 
large Greenhouses 


forticulturaAretiteeture 


AND BUILDING. 


Greenhouses, Conservatories, Palm Houses, et, 


Erected complete, or the Structural Iron work shi 
ready for erection, with plans, details, and full meee 
tions to enable the local builder to erect same. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 
No. 233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Send Four Cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 





